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LADIES AT WORK. 


OnLy a mangled report of the recent 
conference on Domestic Training for 
Perfect Ladies has reached the press, 
but fortunately we happen to be able to 
supplement it. 

Among the unreported speakers was 
one who quite early in the proceedings 
congratulated the promotcrs on the good 


sense and tact which led them to substi- | 


tute the words “‘ Perfect. Ladies” for 
“Women.” The word “woman,” she 
held, should not be used atall. ‘To be 
called a woman,” she said, “is to be 
insulted. We are not women, we are 
ladies.” 

An elderly matron rising to oppose 
this view and to express her satisfaction 
with the word “ woman,” was shouted 
down. “We are all women whatever 
happens, through no efforts of our own,” 
she was heard to. say; “but it is our 
own affair whether we are ladies or not.” 
(Cries of “Traitor!” and uproar). 

The friends of the “Kid-gloved 
Guild of Household Dames” explained 
how it was that so odd a title had been 
chosen. “The word ‘servant’ is also 
objected to,” she said; ‘and it must 
be abandoned.” No lady could soil | 
her reputation by seeking for work at) 
a Registry Office for servants. New| 
registry offiees for household dames | 
were therefore being opened, with a door- | 
keeper whose business it was to refuse | 
admission to ordinary servants or women, 
and forcibly throw them out if they 
were at all obstinate. “Service” also 
was to be a forbidden word. 

Asked if it was intended to substitute 
“damevice,” the speaker sat down in a 
ladylike huff. 

To a question as to the fairness of 
this extremely genteel competition with 
ordinary servants no reply was given, 
except cries of “Shame!” 

To another question as to whether we 
were not all servants, from His Masesty 
downwards, no answer was given, except 
“Turn her out!” 

A lady cook then gave her experience 
of service. She was allowed, she said, 
to come in at the front door, possess a 
latchkey, receive her friends, and take 
her meals with the family. It was true 
that this necessitated sitting down to 
table in rathera heated state, immediately 
after dishing up the joint, but she pre- 
served her ladyhood none the less, and 
that was everything. One must be a 
lad 





y. 
A lady kitchen-maid also testified to | 


the elegance with which she carried out 
her duties. Her employers, she. said, 
were full of tact. Nothing was ever 
allowed to happen to remind her that 
she was degrading herself; as, of course, 
she was. 





A question was here asked as: to 
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He. “Great Scorr! 
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His Partner. “T REALLY NEVER HEARD A }SET(ER SPEECH IN MY LIFE! Sucu A WONDERFUL 


THAT REMINDS ME—I’VE LEFT THE BATH-ROOM TAP AT HOME FULL on!” 








whether the work by which one lived 


was degrading, but no direct reply was | 


given. A subsequent speaker, however, 
gave an indirect reply when she said 
that the true vocation of ladies un- 
doubtedly was toread novels and play 
the piano,and anything that interrupted 
this destiny was derogatory to their 
dignity. (Cheers.) 

Speeches having been made by lady 
butlers, lady chauffeurs, and lady lady’s- 
maids, a resolution was adopted that 
whatever happened, and until the man 
arrived for whom they were to drudge 
willingly, nothing should ever induce 
Lady-Britons to be slaves. (Loud and 
prolonged cheering.) 





Bluebeard Out-classed. 
“Wapowep but a month ago, the 
estranged wife made a dramatic con- 
fession of her marriage to a crowd 
of New York reporters.” — Sunday 


Chronicle. 





“ Sir,” writes a correspondent to The 
Scoteman, “I frequently come to Edin- 
burgh by mid-day train, and in y 


there are a few criminals in charge of 


policemen, who at once put them imto 
the first cab waiting to drive them to 


Calton Jail. Ihave often wondered why | 


the Edinburgh public allow such a} 


practice, seeing that these criminals can- | 


not be clean, and who can tell the next | 
lady or gentleman who may engage the 
same cab without being cleaned?” 

It does indeed seem very ‘hard to 
“tell”; and tlie ouly possible solution that. 


we can think of should be made of one | 


of those ‘soaps which are equally service- | 
able for upholstery and the human-body. | 
This sounds a better proposition than | 
the one offered by the above correspon-— 
dent, who continues.as follows: “I think, 
the public should insist that the police 
van always comes tothe midday train,and 
that any criminals who arrive by this’ 
train should walk to Calton, for She} 
distance. Tam, &c.,  Typignanr,” 
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TO A LOST BACHELOR. 
Tuomas, my boy, we live in stirring times ; 
Fresh crises happen every other day ; 
The latest scheme that prompts our previous rhymes, 
Before their ink is dry, “ gangs aft agley.” 
The breach that rives the Tory ranks in twain 
To-night is glued, to-morrow splits asunder ; 
And, as for leaders, none can tell us plain 
Which is the upper dog and which the under. 


But, for the moment, I have ceased to care 
Whether the Party’s wound should gape or heal ; 
That topic shows too trivial by compare 
With what concerns my more immediate weal ; 
For I have learned but now—and oh! the shock 
Has made my faith in humankind miscarry— 
That you, on whom I rested like a rock, 
Tuomas, that you—that you intend to marry ! 


Had any other told this sorry tale 

I would have thrust the libel down his throat, 
Saying, “ His spots the leopard cannot pale, 

Nor yet the AiXthiop shed his native coat!” 
But you yourself conveyed the damning news, 

And, though you wore an air of wild elation, 
Babbling a jargon such as infants use, 

"Twas clear you spoke from first-class information. 


Others, I own, had daslied my faith ere now, 
But such were slackers, groggy at the knee, 
Not built to brave the mountain’s arduous brow 
With stalwart veterans like you and me; .- 
A dwindling band, we've been and watched them wed, 
And in the festal pew I still can see you 
Wearing funereal garb, with shaking head 
And lips that groaned (in Latin) “ Lheu! Eheu!!” 


You had a heart, I hoped, of sterner bent ; 
Gifts of imagination kept you right ; 
You would not take the primrose path’s descent, 
So facile and so desperately trite ; 
And now “la belle dame” holds you too in thrall, 
You too in turn have loosely drifted from me ; 
This is the most disloyal lapse of all, 
And warrants my remarking “ Et tu, Tommy!” 


Don’t tell me how our ties will just extend, 
Not break, through such achange—I've thought of that ;— 
That wives adopt their husband’s dearest friend, 
Much like a fixture when you take a flat ; 
Contrariwise I’m certain she will cast 
A jealous eye on me; it must upset her 
To know I know so much about your past 
From those nomadic days before you met her. 


Therefore, my THomas, since we two must part, 

I post you, privily, these farewell lines, 
Where pity more than anger moves my heart 

On this ill-omened Eve—St. Valentine’s ; 
Pity me, too, left lonely on the shore 

Here where the tide below my stranded keel ebbs, 
The same that lifts your prow which lately bore 

In deathless paint (you said) the sign of CaLess. 

0. 8. 





The Conscientious Correspondent. 


“ Tew the Kina and Princesses Exa and Beatrice started on foot for 
a walk in Biarritz.”—Lancashire Post. 





Tue C.-B. Anatoay acars.—Suggested name for a Liberal 
South London fruiterer :—’ Enery CamperweLi-BaNaNaMan. 





ALEXANDER’S FEAST. 


His House in Order, if not, as I am inclined to pronounce 
it, the best play, is certainly to be reckoned one of the very 
hest plays that, up to this present time, Mr. Prvero has 
written. And, since Mr. Prxero is our principal dramatist, 
to say so much is to affirm without fear of contradiction 
that this comedy of his in four Acts, played as it is, is 
the best specimen of genuine high comedy that has been 
seen in-London for many years. 1 emphasise the condition 
“played as it is,” for were not its rendering by Mr. GrorcE 
ALEXANDER’S company well nigh perfect I doubt whether any 
audience, representative of the general public, could tolerate 
speeches of such inordinate length, nor would they allow 
that the giving of an Ibsenitish lecture, apparently 4 8 
de bottes, by one guest in a country house to his fellow- 
guests, ladies and gentlemen, was quite natural or in the 
least degree probable. Yet so powerful is the interest created 
in the problem of the play, that the audience, in rapt atten- 
tion, listens to every word of this lecture given by Mr. Hilary 
Jesson (Mr. Georcr ALEXANDER), a guest in his brother’s house, 
to the Ridgeley family, who are his brother’s connections 
by marriage, and temporarily his fellow-guests. The host 
is himself present, as are also, if I remember right, a 
secretary, and the Mayor of the town. Greater tribute 


'to the power of the author and to the talent of the actors, 


specially of the actor Mr. Grorce ALexaNnvER, who has 
to perform this exhausting solo, could not be afforded 
than by the intense interest of the absorbed audience which 
hangs on every word, just as at the most critical moment of 
the play it eagerly watches the silent action of Miss Inexg 
VansrucH as Nina (the heroine), while at the same time 
noting the effect of a strongly impassioned appeal to her 
better self as it is urged upon her by Hilary Jesson. 

I doubt if Mr. George ALExANDER has ever had such a 
chance as this character gives him. It comes to him at the 
right moment. Years ago he could not have played it as he 
does now ; nay more, he would not have dared to attempt it, 
nor would Mr. Prxero have written it. But years agono dra- 
matic author would have sacrificed action to dialogue. Old 
stagers would have pointed out its impracticability ; mais, 
“on a changé tout cela.” By the way the French governess, 
Mlle. Thome, in this piece is capitally played by Mlle. Marce.te 
CHEVALIER, as is also the most important part of her little pupil 
Derek Jesson, son of Filmer Jesson, M.P., represented b 
Miss Ints Hawkins. This little Derek is a delightful child, 
sharp as needles, with a facility for catching at such long 
words as he hears from his precise Aunt Geraldine (Miss 
Bery. Faser), and, but for the awe with which the little chap, 
who is very fond of his governess, is compelled to regard her, 
he would certainly have rejoiced in addressing Mlle. Thomé 
as “ Tommy.” Little Miss Iris “ ira loin.” 

Miss Irene Vanprucs as the heroine is simply perfect ;. she 
shows us exactly what Mr. Piero means ; her timidity excites 
our sympathy, her position in the family our pity ; her impe- 
tuosity takes away our breath; and, in her irrepressible 
passion, she is a very whirlwind of ungovernable fury. Her 
whole performance is magnificent ; not a flaw anywhere. 

Mr. Hersert Warne has a most difficult réle as the weak 
and almost colourless husband; but he triumphs where Mr. 
Pixero intended him to triumph, at the finish. His acting, 
notable for its artistic restraint, in the last scene of all, 
where the treachery of his deceased wife is revealed to him, 
is impressively powerful in its thorough naturalness. In 
this scene there is no exaggerated expression of feeling ; 
not one false note. 

The stage management is admirable, with one noticeable 
exception, and that is where Hilary Jesson is suggesting to 
Nina in a lengthy dialogue, sotto voce, a course of action, 





while the other characters, her husband and the Ridgeley 
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family, are within easy earshot in the same room, evidently only 
awaiting their “cues” to take their parts in the scene. This 
is the sole error in the otherwise perfect stage management. 

Mr. Lys Swete as the pompous, oily, Sir Daniel, is 
delicious ; we know that old humbug—who doesn’t ? 

Miss Betta Paremay, as the acidulated, narrow-minded, 
and mundanely pious person Lady Ridgeley, and Miss Bery. 
Faser as the strait-laced “prunes and prisms” spinster 
Geraldine, are both admirable. Herein is just a reminiscence, 
'| to the experienced, of The Serious Family. | 

Mr. C. M.4sowne has never had such an opportunity afforded | 
him as this of Pryce Ridgeley, the typical good young man of 
the ay bourgeois class, self-sufficient, msufferable. He is 
excellent. 

In the very difficult part of Major Maurewarde Mr. Dawson | 
MiLwarp wins our reluctant sympathy by this tenderness for | 
the child who is nominally the son of the man whom ‘he has | 
so cruelly wronged. It is, in its lime, a very fine part. 

Mr. Nice. Piayrar, assuming am air of larity proper 
to the popular dignitary of a small town, whose heart is 
in the right place, and whose manners are tempered by his 
social position as a general medical practitioner, gives a 
telling sketch of character. 

Mr. Ropert Horron is Handing, the Member of Parliament's 
confidential secretary, and wenders his part with praiseworthy 
tact, as also does Mr. Viwsax Reynouns as Forshaw, the repre- 
sentative of a provincial newspaper, who, as an ordi type 
of “ interviewer,” might have so easily been made ridiculous. 

The scenery, by Mr. Josera Harker, from designs by Mr. 
Percy Macquom, R.L, forms an artistic setting to the picture. 

From first to last Mr. Prxero must unsti be con- 
gratulated on the play, amd Mr. Grorar ALexanper on its 
production with such a ecampany, whose performance is so 
exceptionally good, and especially that of Miss Irene Vansruca | 
as the heroine, that # can be seen many times, and always 
with increasing pleasure. Tt is im for a long run. 








HORTICULTURE UP TO DATE. 


Srimu.atep by the recent achievements of a horticulturist, 
who is about to place on the market the “pomsato,” a blend 
of the apple and tomato, and the “plurncot,” a mixture of 
plum and apricot, Mr. Punch hopes soon to be able to 
announce the successful rearing of the following novelties :— 

The Cumberry.—This may be regarded either as a very 
long gooseberry or a very short cucumber, according to fancy. 
When fully ripe the skim is thin and the contents 3 
Unripe it is like a cobble, and may be used as such. . | 
Punch is disposed to think that the over-tipe will | 
be very popular at Elections, especi ges are scarce. | 
The hairy variety looks like a fat catenpillar, amd makes very | 
good grub. 

The Mistletato, a happy combination of the romantic and 
the domestic. This frust, which thas a very piquant flavour, | 
has been grown in a small of soil, concealed, like King 
Caries, among the branches of an oak. Hence it is not 
surprising that the Mistletato should combine the nourishing 
qualities. of the. homely tuber with the sentimental associa- 
tions of that plant which was revered by dur Druid ancestors 
and is beloved by modern maidens. It should be a popular 
dish at wedding breakfasts. 

The Pumpkonion promises well and seems likely to com- 
bine the amplitude of the pumpkin with the pungency of 
the onion. Mr. Punch is of opinion that a machine will have 
to be invented for dealing with this vegetable, as to handle 
- would be too severe a tax upon the cook’s lachrymal 
glands. 





| 
| 
| 





The Turniparrot and the ep pee ne are not yet suf- 
ciently developed to be described with any confidence. Many 





others are only in an incipient state at present, but Mr. Punch 
hopes to be able before long to announce that he has brought 
several to maturity, including the Collage-and the Cabby- 
flower. 





LADY, A SHEEP-DOG. 


Lapy, since first we met the years have sped 

In three full cycles o’er your good grey head. 

Your age I know not, yet my trembling tongue 
Owns, though I love you, that you are not young. 
Still, though "twere flattery to call you slim, 

Your heart beats high, your vision is not dim. 

The far-flung ball that’s swiftly lost to view 

Still with unerring s you can pursue, 

Patient to find and ys sure to bring 

The trophy back and beg another fling. 

Your fathers drove their flocks, but you abide 

in proud submission by your master’s side. 

You grant, what love and death alone control, 

To him the untutored worship of your soul, 

Glad to obey, nor ever seek to prove, 

The word that checks, the wish that makes you move. 
Oft has he seen you, as, with head laid low 
Between your paws, you watched him come and go; 
Waiting his pleasure and intent you lay 

While the slow minutes dragged their length away, 
‘Till at the last, your inmost being stirred, 

You sprang to life obedient to his word. 

And he has known you urge on his repose 

The moist intrusion of a nudging nose, 

Or, bolder still, to seek his knee and press 

With pleading paw to win a slight caress. 

Nature, who made you rough and grey and meek, 
Reft you of dogdom’s silent power to speak ; 

Cut off your tribal customary flag, 

And left you nothing you could wave or wag. 

Yet, still unfair herself, she made you fair, 

A bob-tailed beauty in a mat of hair, 

With two brown eyes, on which her mind she spent 
‘To make them tender, wise and eloquent. 

In repentant, but in part unkind, 

Wath shaggy tufts she failed to make you blind, 
And left, while taking of your tail her toll, 

‘These curtained outlets for your anxious soul. 


Wimter, dear Lady, when the world is chill 
With rain and mud, becomes you very ill. 
Roused from your shumbers at the early dawn 
For ten wild mimutes on the swampy lawn, 
Clean—for no dog is better groomed than you— 
You issue forth and hunt the garden through ; 
Shake off the night, and wantonly employ 

In zealous rollings your arrears of joy. 
Blameless in ‘heart, but draggled, you return 
And roam the rooms, in swift disgrace to learn 
How mud and moisture all your virtues clog, 
And men prefer their carpets to their dog. 


Yet, though your coat be muddy, I confess, 
Dear tail-less one, I cannot love you less. 
Here in my den the fire burns bright and high: 
Lie you before it, Lady, and get dry. 

Here shall no housemaid with an angry face 
Rate you for dirt and bid you from the place ; 
No careful mistress with imperious call 

Send you to exile in a straw-laid stall. 

Lady, take courage, for behind my door 
Peace shall be yours and leisure to restore 
Your tangled toilet, till with mind serene 


I pass your coat as moderately clean. R. C. L. 
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WRONGLY ADDRESSED. 
(At a meet of the Meynell Hounds.) 


You pO LOOK SMART IN THAT RED Coat! 
Way Do You THINK so?” 
F. A. “ Wet, I auess 17’s cot ‘M. H.’ on THE BUTTONS, AND THAT AIN’T YOUR INITIALS, ANYWAY.” 


Fair American. “ My ! 
Sportsman. ‘‘ No, I pipy’r. 


Bur say, I RECKON you BORROWED IT?” 








EXPERT EVIDENCE. 

[In a dramatie criticism The Shoe and Leather Record complains that 
The Heroic: Stubbs shows ignorance of tanning, and in the trying-on 
room the stock of chairs is too small.] 

WE learn from The Insurance Review thatthesburning of 
Rome in Nero—without apparently any steps having been 
taken to insure the metropolis—is stilted and unnatural. 

Criticisms are freely made by The Beekeeper and Fur and 
Feather on the various pantomimes. Conversations between 
the lower creation in idiomatic .English are stigmatized as a 
gross violation of natural history, and as stultifying the usual 
terms “dumb animals.” The cat in Dick Whittington betrays 
an impossible knowledge of municipal politics. The horse, 
again, is incapable of waltzing, and—in its wild state—never 
does conjuring tricks. 

Various fashionable weeklies take exception to the manners 
in so-called “Society” dramas. Peers and peeresses, we 
learn, eat and drink, in actual life, almost precisely like 
commoners; @ gentleman paying a call does not wait 
till he is in the drawing-room to remove his hat, nor 
necessarily keep it off in the open air while addressing a 
Duchess. The Exchange and Mart points out that the 
terms arranged on the stage between American heiresses and 
bankrupt peers are frequently unbusinesslike. The Stationery 
Trades Journal asserts that the writing of a letter of four 





pages legibly in seven seconds, and-the reading of a-lengthy 

will at a single glance, conflict with its critic’s.experience. 
Objections are made in The Architectural Review to certain ( 

Park Lane scenes. The fact that a solid brick wall. waves 

freely about when a footman stumbles against. it, and a 

massive. oak door vibrates in every gust of air, would pre- 

suppose jerry-building---an explanation imprebable im a 
aoe house in _ 

)ther criticisms pas y The Antiquary qn the chorus 
ladies in Italian opera, and by The Baker and Con fectioner on 
the impossible rate of eating attained in dinner seenes, must 
be held over for want of space. 





Another Infant Prodigy. 
From “Answer to Correspondents” in The Universi 
Correspondent :— a: rere 


“H. A. E.G.—Having been born on June 15th, 1900, you will not be 
able to enter for Matriculation until September, 1906.” 

We don’t know who H. A. E. G. is; but it looks as if he 
had mistaken the Matriculation at London! University for the 
“ Previous” Examination at Cambridge. | .: 





A Remarkaste Ciaim.— Crowds flocked to see the ‘new” 
Turners at the Tate Gallery. An artist declares them to 
be his finest work.”-—Daily Express. - 
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CHARIVARIA. 


A oreat access of strength to the 
nation is reported. Mr. Evcene Sanpow 
has become a British subject. We 
understand that the Japanese Govern- 
ment was at orice notified, and that their 
War Minister is appeased. 


It is now almost certain that the 
manufacture of the new short rifle will 
be discontinued. Although the autho- 
rities still maintain that it will be of 
great advantage in time of war, the 
discovery has been made that, owing to 
its formation, it militates against the 
smart appearance of the Guards at drill. 

Dr. Emu. Retan is about to lecture to 
a fashionable audience on Pato, about 
whom, although he is frequently men- 
tioned in the Divorce Court, there is an 
astonishing amount of ignorance among 
the Smart Set. 


A propos, though we have heard much 
recently about changes in naval uni- 
form, we are glad to say that the naval 
divorce suit of which we read last week 
is something of a novelty. 





The question of the effect of food on 
the complexion is now being considered. 
A table-spoonful of mustard is still 
held to be without a rival for producing 
rosy cheeks. 


It is rumoured that, in view of the 
largely increased number of Labour 
Members in the new House of Commons, 
the old division bell is to be superseded 
by a “ hooter.” 


It is proposed to keep permanent 
exhibitions of paintings on the great 
American liners. Once more we are to 
try the effect of oils on troubled waters. 


The number of ladies of noble birth 
who write novels is said to be increasing. 
The demand, we suppose, calls forth the 
supply; meanwhile the difficulty of 
finding satisfactory titles for the books 
themselves grows greater every day. 





The Moorish delegates at the Alge- 
ciras Conference have proved themselves 
more far-sighted than their confréres. 
Realising how tedious the proceedings 
would be, they came clothed in blankets, 
so that they could roll themselves up 
and go to sleep whenever they desired. 





Two more motor-omnibuses caught 
fire last week, and it is felt that, if this 
continues to happen, it may detract 
from the comfort of passengers in less 
seasonable weather. 





During a riot at the Belfast Palace of 





Varieties a man was thrown from the 
gallery into the auditorium. “He 
escaped with only slight injuries,” says 
the report. This surely must have been 
the historic Irishman who had the good 
fortune to fall on his head. 





We were aware that Mr. Seymour 
Hicks is a talented actor, but it has 
remained for a contemporary to acquaint 
us with the fact that he is also a clever 
contortionist. From an account of a 
recent trial we learn that he occupied 
a chair near the solicitors’ table “in a 
characteristic Seymour Hicks attitude— 
his legs crossed, his arms flung care- 
lessly over the back of the chair, and 
his chin sunk in his hands.” 


“Tan Mactaren” has expressed him- 
self as of the opinion that a sense of 
humour is a hindrance to practical 
success in life. This insinuation that 
our most successful humorists lack a 
sense of humour has caused considerable 
pain in some quarters. 








Sentences of deportation have been 
passed on a number of alien criminals. 
Native talent hopes to fill the gaps. 





Mr. Burns has been to Buckingham 
Palace to see the Kixc. Feeling that 
such an occasion demanded some slight 
change of costume, the President of the 
Local Government Board wore, we are 
informed, a bowler suit and a serge 
hat. ata 

Four hundred camels, it is announced, 
are to be employed by the Kaiser’s 
troops in South-west Africa in putting 
down the rebellion. We are not fond of 
blowing our own trumpet, but we would 
draw attention to the fact that, though 
we might and could compose a jeu 
desprit about the Germans having the 
hump, we forego that privilege. 





SOCIOLOGICAL NOTES. 


Women. 


Women are born, not made. 

There is only one kind of women, 
namely, women. 

Against the eternal feminine the daily 
male has no chance at all. 


Scnorennaver did not approve of| 
women. Women did not approve of 
ScHoPENHAUER. 


The chief topics of conversation in 
female society are husbands and servants. 
The distinction seems arbitrary, and 
doubtless is seldom drawn. 

Those whom the gods love (i.e. ladies 
of the chorus) dye young. 

The popular idea that women have 
no sense of humour is quite mistaken. 


They marry us. 


“‘CORN-BIF”; 
Or, The Paris County Councillors Day by Day. 


Monday, Feb. 5. 8.55 am.— The 
County Councillors, eighty strong, headed 
by Sir Epwrmy Cornwat, leave London 
for Paris, all wearing white tall hats 
with green puggarees, projecting teeth, 
side whiskers and loud check suits. 
Each Councillor has a Bible under his 
arm, and smokes a large briar pipe. 
General regret expressed at the absence 
of Mr. Joun Burns; rumoured that he 
is following in a Thames steamer. 
Deputation bringing good wishes for 
bon voyage from Soho arrives five minutes 
after the train has gone. Charters special 
train and catches the other at Chisle- 
hurst. Leader of deputation recites 
speech from the engine of his train to 
the guard of the other, who passes it 
on to the County Councillors. A suit- 
able reply having been made, the Soho 
| deputation reverses its train and returns 
|to London satisfied. Sir Epwim Cory- 
wa. full of jokes and fun. “Why am 
I like a fish out of water?” he asks at 
Tonbridge. All give it up. “ Because 
I’m Cornwatt in Kent.” Shrieks of 
laughter. 

11 am.—At Dover. The Councillors 
embark for Calais, eighty strong. 

11.30.—In the Chops of the Channel. 
Very rough. Whoisthe Jonah? Can 
it be J. Wittams Bexn? Perish the 
thought ! 

12.30.—The Councillors arrive at 
Calais, eighty weak. No sign of Mr. 
Borys in his Thames steamer. Rumour 
that he is going all the way by water. 
Sir Epwix Cornwait, by remarking, 
“Then he must be in Seine,” is antici- 
pating fifty-one other Councillors, in 
spite of their qualms. Profound sadness 
and gloom. 

12.45.—Lunch ready. No takers. 

1.15.—Departure by train for Paris. 
Mayor and Corporation of Calais with 
address of welcome, waiting at the 
wrong station, are not heard. “Never 
mind” (n’importe), says the Mayor, “ it 
will do, with a little alteration (un peu 
d’altération) when they come back.” 

4.45.—Arrival at the Gare du Nord 
(Station of the North). Reception by 
M. Brousss, the Members of the Bureau 
of the Hétel de Ville (Town Hall), and 
the Republican Guard. Councillors 
instantly identified through wearing the 
national costume, and cheered. Sir 
Epwiy Cornwatt embraced by M. Brousse. 
“Embroussed,” he calls it, amid loud 
laughter. 

6.0.—Arrival at Grand Hotel, after 
triumphant progress through the streets 
in open carriages. All Paris (tout Paris) 
on the pavements (trottoirs), crying 
“ Rosbif ! ” 6 Earear ! ) 6 Ip ip ! ” 6 Vive 
Sir Cornwati!” 
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6.30.—Sir Epwm Cornwatt leaves 
cards on the Presmwext and the British 
Ambassador. ‘Finds a reporter under 
each seat of the carriage and two on the 
roof. Grants interview. On regaining 
his hotel is crushed by a rush of inter- 
viewers. “The power of the press,” he 
exclaims, as he vanishes up the stairs. 
Great laughter (rire), as all the reporters 
settle down to articles on the witty Lord 
Cornwatt. No sign of Mr. Burys. 

8.0.—Banquet in the Hétel de Ville. 
“Lucky Jonn Borns is not here,” says 
Sir Epwrmy Cornwat; “he doesn’t like 
veal.” ‘Terrific exclamations. Coun- 
cillors go very gingerly with the rich 
dishes. Chops of the Channel still too 
recent. Great speech by M. Brovusse. 
Great speech by Sir Epwix Cornwat.. 
Unfolds his plan of a congress of capitals 
and continental visits of L.C.C. to Vienna 
and Madrid, Constantinople and Bagh- 


dad, Berlin and St. Petersburg, Sofia| ‘ 


and Berne, Antananarivo and New York. 
Return visits of representatives of all 
these capitals to London. No work any 
more—only ententes. Vive Il’Entente ! 
(Long live the present cordial under- 
standing with France.) Cheers and 
enthusiasm. 

Tuesday, Feb. 6.—All the Paris papers 
come out with columns of Sir Epwiy 
CorNWALL’s jokes (bons mots). 

10 am.—Visit of the Councillors to 
the Halles. Sir Epwm Cornwatt kisses 
the Queen of the Market on both cheeks. 
Full description telegraphed to London. 
The Councillors in open carriages make 
a tour of Paris. Crowds line the pave- 
ments (trottoirs again), cryifig the new 
portmanteau word coined in the night 
by M. Awnatore France, assisted by 
Witty, to sum up the national and 
municipal character of the visit—‘‘ Corn- 
bif!” “Corn-bif!” Sir Epwmy acknow- 
ledges the compliment as a man should. 

12.30.—Lunch at Dovat’s principal 
Etablissement (establishment). Sir Epwix 
kisses the head waitress and brings down 
the house by asking if CLaubE is present. 
“No.” “Then where the Duvat is he?” 
he adds. (Cannonades of merriment.) 

3 p.m.—The Councillors take a drive 
in the Bois (wood). They’ meet M. 
Louset driving a phaeton. Sir Epwm 
Cornwatt kisses him on both cheeks. 
Consternation of M. Louset, whose horses 
take fright and bolt. 

6 p.m.—Return of search party which 
had gone to find Mr. Burns. Thames 
steamer found, bottom upwards, near 
Rouen. No sign of Mr. Burns. “Just 
the place for him to avoid,” says Sir 
Epwin: “is it not there that Joan 
burns?” (Laughter.) 

8 p.m.—Dinner at the Elysée. Sir 
Epwin Cornwa.t repeats his great speech, 
adding several capitals he omitted the 
night before, principally places which 
the members of the London County 
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DETECTED. 


Clerical Tourist (visiting Cathedral). “ ALWAYS OPEN, EH? 


AND DO YOU FIND THAT PEOPLE 


COME HERE ON WEEK-DAYS FOR REST AND MEDITATION?” 


Verger. “ AY, THAT THEY DO, ODD TIMES. 
Toospay!” 


Wuy, I cATCHED SOME OF 'EM AT IT ONLY LAST 








Council wished to visit. He saw, he 


said, a great opening for an immediate | 


entente cordiale with Monaco, and his 
party were proposing to go on to Monte 
Carlo directly the hospitality of Paris 
began to show signs of wear. For his 
part he believed that a County Councillor 
would never serve his constituents so 
usefully as when he was abroad. Long 
live France! 

Wednesday, 10 am.—Telegram re- 
ceived from Mr. Jony Borys, saying that 
owing to the necessity of being fitted 
for his new Windsor uniform he has 
been unavoidably prevented from cross- 
ing the Channel. Former messages, 
stating that he had been detained in the 








Pool of, London, had been mis-read. 
Really a reference to his tailor. 








“TIT KNOW A BANK " 


[The great tenor, Caruso, going to a New 
York Bank to draw out money, was obliged to 
sing in order to prove his identity. 

Tuey would not hand him out the pelf, 

Until he proved himself himself ; 

Until he sang, their doubts to stay, 

In that superb Caruso-way 

On which the public doats :— 

The story in the Press runs so; 

It’s hardly worth the telling, though, 

For ’tis a thing of course, you see, 

That in a Bank, where’er it be, 

They ‘ll give you gold for notes! 
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Witt THIS ’ERE ELECTION ‘AVE ANY EFFECT ON OUR RIGHTS IN THIS Paris?” 


Candidate (think:ng he las at last come upon a Village Hampden). “I cANNoT CONCEIVE THAT THE ELECTION CAN IN ANY WAY AFFECT 


YOUR RIGHTS HERE.” 


Labourer. “‘I' PUFFICKLY SATISFIED.” 


Chairman (to Candidate). “‘He meant Rares ! 


,” 








AN UNDOUBTED FACT. 

[Now saponin is a glucoside.” — “ The 
Lancet,” quoted in “ The. Daily Mail.’”) 
Stirrev profoundly by this remark 
I closed my Mail at St. James's Park ; 
And-turned to the stranger next to me, 
And tapped him gently upon the knee : 
“ Are you aware,” I said with pride, 
“That saponin is a glucoside ?” 


He dropped his Times right hastily : 

“ What do you think of it all?” said he, 
“ What do you think of Arravr B.— 
Shall he be leader, or Joseru C.? 

How can the ‘ opposite wings’ agree ? 
It’s all a puzzle,” he said, “ to me. 
What do you think of it all?” said he. 


“ How can you doubt it?” I replied, 
“Since saponin is a glucoside.” 


I left him then, and I gave a tap 

To one who was swaying upon a strap : 
“ Are you aware,” I said with pride, 
“That saponin is a glucoside?” 


He dropped his paper, and glared at me, 

“ There ’s something rotten abroad,” said 
he, 

“ Our army ’s not what it ought to be ; 


Our fleet isn’t fit to put to sea ; 

We haven't a trade that's really Free ; 

It doesn't seem right,” he said, “‘ to me, 

There's something rotten abroad,” said 
he. 


I said: “It will scarcely be denied 
That saponin is a glucoside?” 


I rose with a bow, and went from there 
To a man who stood with a wearied air 
Quite apart from the thronging crowd. 
“Ts it,” I thought, “ because he ’s proud ? 
Or is he sick of their silly chatter— 

| That, I expect, is what’s the matter : 

| Then here is one who will understand.” 
| I took him lovingly by the hand : 

|“ Brother, are you aware,” I cried, 

" That saponin is a glucoside ?” 





|He listened to me, and he raised his 
head, 

And these were the noble words he 
said : 

‘Westminister Station—where yer for ?— 

Abbey ? out by the other door— 

Plenty o’ room in the smoking-car— 

Hurry up, lady, ’ere you are— 

Right for the Mansion House, o’ course— 

Pass along—Nezt is Charing Crorss.” 








“There’s much in your argument,” I 


replied, 

“ Still—saponin is a glucoside.” 
e e & & cS 

Yet sometimes now when it blows a 
gale, 

And the winter winds in the chimneys 
wail, 

When, whirling and eddying round and 
round, 

The snow falls fast on the frozen 
ground, 

And, taking care of the streets for the 
night, 


Wraps them up in a cloth of white: 


It suddenly occurs to me 

To wonder if the fellow lied 
Who stated so explicitly : 

“Now saponin ’s a glucoside.” 





‘* Distance lends Enchantment to the 
View-halloo.”’ 

“Tue Duchess,” says The Daily Mail, 
‘has also another residence, the Upper 
Hall at Ledbury, and from here she 
hunts a good deal in Arran.” Rather 
a long business getting to the meet ? 
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Station-Master. “ YE’LL CATCH IT ALL OVER YE IF YE DON’T GET OFF THE LINE MIGHTY Quick!” 








ESSENCE OF PARLIAMENT. 


EXTRACTED FROM THE Diary or Tony, M.P. 


House of Commons, Tuesday, Feb. 13. 
—The first Parliament elected in Epwarp 
THE SevENTH’s reign met to-day for its 
opening session. Lobby crowded with 
unfamiliar figures, presumably new | 
Members. Since we last met cataclysm 
has befallen. The Parliamentary scene 
is in all times shifting. Every General 
Election is a Hohenlinden. Only the| 


At the final | 


familiar line is reversed. | 


prorogation we sigh and say 
Few, few, shall meet where many part ! 


In General Election this year old| 
Members went down, not in files but| 
in battalions. Of Members who sign 
the Roll of Parliament, one in every 
four is a new comér. To be precise, 
the Speaker and Chairman of Committees 
will have to make themselves acquainted 
with 177 new faces. 

The Member For Sark, master of his 
constituency though Cabinet Ministers 
fall, moves through the bustling scene 
with much less than usual of his cock- 
sureness. 


“T feel,” he said, “like Rip Van 








Winkle back in his old home after long 
sleep. I am fain to cry out with him, 
Where's Nicolas Vedder? Where’s Bron 
Dutcher? Where’s Van Bummel the 
| Schoolmaster ?” 
They are gone, the old familiar faces. 


| The front Opposition Bench, transferred 


the occupancy of His Masesty’s late 
Ministers,isa wilderness. Pryce Artuur’s 
absence only temporary. But Brother 
Geratp has gone, is shut out from the 
pleasing prospect he promised himself 
of ‘“‘amusement” in watching the em- 
barrassment of C.-B.’s Government, 
buttressed by inadequate majority. 


| Atrrep Lytretton has been pigtailed 


out of his seat. Sr. Jonny Broprick has 
gone in quest of the vanished six batta- 
lions of men in buckram. Lord Srantey’s 
cheery presence is withdrawn from the 
scene. Bonar Law, one of the ablest of 
Price Arraur’s young men, found his 
high Parliamentary reputation no Pro- 
tection against the Retaliation of trium- 
phant Free Traders. Bromiey-Davenport 
has retired into private life just when 
he was beginning to understand ARNoLD- 
Forster’s latest scheme of Army Reform. 
The Admiralty will not have the advan- 
tage of Captain Preryman’s pretty ways 








with it in Opposition. AtLwyn FELLowss, 
of late planted out at the Board of 
Agriculture, has been plucked up like a 
weed and cast on the roadside. Savitz 
Crosstey will have leisure to reflect 
upon the paradox whereby, of all men 
in the Ministry, the Paymaster-General 
is himself unpaid. The ex-ATTorNEy 
GeveraL condoles with the ex-Lorp 
ApvocaTe in the common misfortune 
that bars against them the doors of the 
House of Commons. 

Not for seventy-four years has there 
been, amid the decimation of rank and 
file, such unhorsing of the captains. 

Saddest fate of all, most generally 
lamented, is that of Harry Cnaprin. 
Through a long, honourable, useful 
public life he, single-handed, has borne 
aloft the tattered flag of Protection. For 
thirty-four years his voice was as one 
crying in the wilderness. Suddenly, 
miraculously it seemed, response sounded 
from unexpected quarter. His ancient | 
adversary, the bitterest scorner of other 
days, came over to his side. The new 
century saw nothing more pleasing than 
Cuapiin’s face as during the last three’ 
Sessions of the dead Parliament he sat 
below the Gangway shoulder to shoulder 
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with Dox José. A brand-new iron-| missed by former colleagues, survivors 
clad of modern equipment moored|from the last Parliament of Queen 
alongside the Victory of ancient renown. | Victoria. 

The Ironclad, powerful, alert, has} And here comes the Memner For Sark, 
weathered the storm. The old Victory | still gazing round the crowded Lobby 
has gone down at her moorings amid | and murmuring to himself: 
the regret of men of--all creeds and | @hostlike I paced round the haunts of my 
sections of party. Harry Carin has | childhood, 
been in the political arena a fighter these | Earth seem'd a desert I was bound to traverse, 
more than forty years. He never hit | Seeking to find the old familiar faces. 
below the belt, nor swerved from a! Business done—Lowruer (J. W.) re- 
suavity of manner, a high-toned courtesy, | elected Speaker. A high tribute this 
not common to a later generation. |to personal qualities. A party over- 
Another old Parliamentary hand that | whelming in numbers, with all the 
has vanished is Harr Dyxe. Forty) gifts of office in their hands, bestow 
years save one he served in Parliament,| one of the most prized upon a political 
and, though a strong party man, he | opponent, whom for some months they 
enjoyed in equal measure the esteem of | have narrowly watched in the exercise 
both sides. The craft of Car’ex Tommy) of the delicate functions of the Chair. 
Bow es, smartly built, well found, ably| Mr. Lowrner is bracketed with Mr. 
commanded, ran on a sunken reef and! Gutty in this testimony to one of the 
is laid up for repairs. The Capr’eN| pleasantest variations of Party strife at 
suspects who arranged the little episode Westminster. 
of the reef, knowledge that adds nothing 
to his contentment. Outside the House 
the Car’eN is known as the possessor of 
a sharp tongue, always ready to be, 
thrust into Don José, or to wag in 
speech as disrespectful to Prmvce Arravr | 
as if he were the Equator. Lookers-on | 
from the inside track recognised Tommy 
Bow es as one of the ablest debaters on 
the floor of the House, one of the most 
useful Members on Committees up-| 
stairs, one of the highest authorities on 
constitutional law and Parliamentary 
usage. 

A brilliant swordsman retired from 
the lists is Jonn 0’ Gorst, time-honoured 
educationalist, champion of the unfed 
poor children, insisting that they should | 
live as well as learn. 

Gone, too, are Sir Trout Bartiey, an 
honest man, apt to say what he thought 
without fear of the Party Whip; Sir|n 
James Ferausson, who fifty years ago’! 
came from the stricken field of the 
Crimea to fight at Westminster ; Tomnty- | 
son of Preston, rare specimen of the 
antique Tory who, save for objection to| heaps during January, and they are 
quarrelling, would like to argue with | engaged in getting their windows ready 
you the question whether, after all, the | for the spring. Those who have carried 
world moves; Hayes Fiswer, victim a! away the rubbish are busy too—hiding 
year or twoago of unmerited misfortune | away the rubbish. ‘“ We will be wiser 
gallantly faced ; Atsert Rowitr, who) next time,” they moan, but the shop- 
never quite reached the position in the | keepers know better, and so they smile 
House deserved by his high capacity | | gladly as they peep out at the world— 
and debating power; Yersurcn, whose} at the dear grey world—from their 
knowledge of affairs at home and abroad | doors and windows. 
and whose clear speech will be missed | All young things are busy too, for has 
in the new Parliament; Curnpert’ not The Saturday Westminster offered a 
Quitter, who always knew what would prize of One Guinea for a Roundel which 
happen to the Unionists if the Kitchen | is to serve as a Valentine ? 

Committee would not have Pure Beer; And so the young things go about 
on tap in the Dining Room ; and Extiorr| the streets, knocking up against the 
Lees, who has ridden in the first flight | pillar- boxes, trying to find a rhyme to 
at many a point-to-point race, disastrously | ‘‘ Valentine.” And their hearts are very 
to fall on the Grand National Course of| glad. 

the General Election. The bookworms are busy too, curled 








FEBRUARY IN TOWN. 
(With acknowledgments to EF. K. R.) 


A month of weeks and days and hours | 
—sometimes fast, sometimes slow, very 
slow—as slow as the letting of Aldwych | 
|sites— February is a month that we) 
cannot pass over if we have wasted our | 
money on te.r-off calendars, . 

As the month goes by, the leaves of | 
the calendars flutter down, and the | 
housemaid who has to pick them up| 
sighs as she does so. 

Many young birds are assembling | 
under the eaves of Westminster. How | 
they got there they do not quite know, | 
but there they are, ready to fly in the} 
| face of everything and everyone. “ Wait 
a little longer, till the little wings are 
cca agell says the Speaker-bird, but 

, the young birds want to try their 
wings at once. 

Everyone is busy in February, for 
there is much to be done. The shop- 
keepers have cleared out their rubbish 





| 





They are always there, but they know 
that with the approach of spring comes 
what is called “spring-cleaning,” and 
then they will have to leave the Museum 
and wander about the streets, till the 
storm is over and they can return. So 
they are very very busy while they 
may. 

All the world is busy, for it is 
February, and February comes after 
January and before March. 








THE NEW FREE “BOARD.” 
(But not for weaker vessels.) 


[An evening paper says, “Wood may be 
used as a source of food, and we may add to 
the menu our shirts and collars, and perhaps 
other articles of apparel.’’] 

“ Ulmea cona”—JUvENAL. 
“ Heus! etiam mensas consumimus.”— Vira. ZEN. 


I preamep that Britain’s martial drum 
From ocean rolled to ocean ; 

No wheatships moored within her ports, 
Panic and wild commotion 

Invaded every breast, for what 
To eat they had no notion. 


| Tight’ning my belt, I called on Brown, 
A scientific party ; 

‘I found him gaily munching at 
A dusty-looking tart, he 

| Had all the air of being stout, 
Rubicund, sleek and. hearty. 


|“ Sit down,” 
fare, 
Tt’s up-to-date arboreal ; 
Those chips you see so nicely fried 
Are from the immemorial 
| Elm’s old, old block (let not your nose 
Be too inquisitorial ). 


he cried, ‘‘and taste our 


“A leg of chair, done to a turn, 
Oak chops, with ivy garnish ; 

(My cook’s a prime top-sawyer, nought 
Her ‘ cordon blew’ can tarnish :) 

A barbecued mahogany 
With crackling made of varnish. 


“For sweets, a modest, plain ‘ biled rag,’ 
With shredded collars blended ; 

Cabinet pudding, sawdust sauce, 
Highly to be commended ; 

Pine for dessert—take out the knots,— 
With sifted sugar, splendid ! 


“Sometimes we ’ve 
Entrée of devilled splinters, 
Or curried ash. Our menus are 

Of joint, or joist, no stinters: 


ité-de-bois-gras, 


Game, spatchcocked Dado: for hors- 
d wurre, 
Boned brolly, aged three winters.” 
e e e e 


“O dura messorum ilia!” 

Thus Horace might deride us. 
But still triumphantly we cry, 

Though famine sore has tried us, 
Our wooden walls have saved the State 





These are only a few who will be!up so snugly in the British Museum. 


Once more —this time, inside us. 
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lay it on the skipper’s pillow. Sam 
‘ided the boy with a rope till ’e accepted 


THE VALENTINE. 


{ story in four parts; with acknowledgments the honour of doin’ the job.” 


to Mexars. W. W. Jacoba, Maurice Hewlett, 


Bart Kenne dy and Joseph Con rad. } 
Parr L—(W. W.J The tale of this amulet (for, as it 
iA ia seems to me, a thing of flaming scarlet 
“ Vatentives,” said the night watch- flannel bearing a maiden’s love-whisper 
man, a little wearily, “is a new subjec’ and contrived to kiss against a lad’s 
for me. I've dealt with most, and some- warm flesh partaketh more of the nature 
times I think I might ‘ave a rest. But of amulet than of valentine) comes to 
there, [’m not one to grumble. It was me (remember) through the pen of 


Part II.—(M. H.) 





was, and rather short, with a large soft 
mouth, black eyes, a little close-set 
perhaps, round arms, small bosom, and 
a high, clear voice. To her nose almost 
curled her hair about her forehead; 
purple was the skirt that hung from her 
balanced hips; and on the Sabbath her 
skin was white. Though many stories 
are told of her adventurings in love 
‘which I do not choose to believe), against 
her virtue no word may be said. In- 
deed, we have for testimony the very 


grumblin’ as led to the only valentine another, and by yet another’s pen will act whence sprung her bestowal of the 


orm I ‘eG @ ORE awe 
im and it was a 
le m to me 

[ was on the 





Now-on-Sail at the 


time and the skiy 
per was the worse 
grumbler that ever 
| served under 
Nothing never satis 
fied that man. The 


way e used to go 


n about ‘is meals 
was somethin’ 
awful | remem be r 
im grumblin’ one 


£ 
day when the cook 
guve im a dinner 
the Kiva would ‘ave 
been surprised at 
It’s not the food,’ 
when the 
almost in 
asked ‘im 
what was wrong. 
‘It's your face,’ he 
says, ‘that wearies 


tears, 


me 

“Tt was a cruel 
thing to say, be 
cause, as Buz said 
to the cook sympa- 
thetically when ’e 
‘eard of it, ‘’e only 
sees it now an’ then, 
cook,’ ‘e says, 
‘whereas I've lived 
an’ slep’ with it 
three weeks now 
and never even put 


ST. VALENTINE’S DAY. 


“ LovE, THEY SAY, 18 GROWING OLD.” 








amulet upon the 
boy. 

He, his eyes misty 
beneath her starry 
beauty, was fain 
to kiss her. 
"““Desist, O my 
love,” said _ she, 
striking him; and 
“That will I,” he 
replied. 

Thereafter, soft- 
ening, from her 
small purse of green 
cardboard took she 
four brown pence, 


purchased, and 
gave him the 
token. 

“To sanctu- 
ary against thy 
heart,” murmured 
she. 


He turned a red 
and misty face 
towards her. Be- 
tween her wine-red 
lips he pressed a 
sweetmeat, white as 
driven snow, deli- 
cately spiced, fra- 
grant with pepper- 
mint. 

“Till my return 
I burn for thee, 
my Queen,” he 


cried. 
“T can taste fire 
of thee in my 


mouth, dear love,” 





a ‘ard name to it.’ _enenneneee-aeoeteeet? 2 
“*There aint no ‘ard names for my| pass to its conclusion. So that I am 
face,’ says the cook ‘eatedly, an’ But|(by no caprice of my own) but a finger- 
admitted that there wasn't, they ‘adn’t| post pointing the adventure for a few 
been invented. score paces. That does not dismay me. 
“But about the skipper’s grumblin’.| Well, this lad, then (if I have the 
It got so bad that when Sam suggested |true conception of him) stood amuck 
that the followin’ day being Valentine’s|with fear at the task to which his 
Day we should give ‘im a valentine to|companions with beastly words and 
soften ’is ‘eart, the idea was received | the threat of hard knocks had impelled 
with a chorus of approval. |him. The amulet lay warmly on his 
“We agreed it should take the form| palm, and, as he watched it, his mind 
of a flannel chest-protector with ‘Think|ran to the maid from whom he had 
of Me’ worked on it what Bu had_/| first received it. 
pinched from the boy, ’oo’ad it off his! Nowthis was Marts,a beautiful young 
girl And we agreed that one of us| woman, not sixteen yet, worker in a 
should creep in in the middle watch an’! pickle factory in Soho. Thinnish she 





she panted. 

[Does the boy decide to take the chest- 
protector in to the skipper ?—Ep. 

I have yet to show this.—M. H. 

Agreed. Next.—Ep.} 

Part 11.—(B. K.) 

It was dark in the cabin. Black dark- 
ness. Dark. From one corner came 
the sound of snoring. Loud snoring. 

The boy tightened his grip on the 
chest-protector. 

He gripped it close. Close. He 
stepped forward. Stepped. Forward. 

[You ’ve said that before. Please get to the 
point.— Eb. 

The point is that he stepped forward.—B. K.] 





His eyes grew accustomed to the 
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darkness. He discerned shapes. Ob- 
jects sprang into view. Things. A box. 
A book. A bunk. A glass. 

Objects. 

He shuddered. 

In the bunk lay the skipper asleep. 
Sleeping. One knotted hand lay upon 
the blanket, a second was thrust be- 
neath his cheek. 

Knotted. 

Heavens ! 

Lightly as a snowflake falls in the 
Klondyke or elsewhere, the boy laid the 
garish gift upon the pillow. He turned. 

ed. 







es 
= 


And. 
Part IV.—(J. C.) 
The pale yellow of the lamp flame, 
equable and luminous, 

[The last man said it was dark.—Ep.] | 
threw into relief the message worked on | 
the chest-protector. The skipper regarded | 
it with eyes which, baffled and alarmed, | BEFORE 
spoke to the sombre and torpid mind! tTws Lepr rensvaep HER Huspaxp To Go 
which had come down to him through | 7o Sweveren’s Baroalx SALE TO GET SIXPENNY- 
generations of dull-witted and unrecep-| worry oF Tare FoR FoURPENCE. 
tive ancestors. The immensity of the} 


warning took him by the throat and Dhe. 
held him immobile. The question was | ; 


pertinent and enormous. 
a SY 
yr 









“Think of Me.” Of whom? Clearly | 
of one person, segregated and domina- . 
ting. His ponderous brain toiled pain- 
fully through the roll, varied and incon- 
gruous, of his acquaintances, in labo- 
rious pursuit of one who could have 
been the instigator of this startling 
request. That it was either a man or 
@ woman, an hour’s introspection, un- 
sparing and profound, convinced him. 
The lapping kiss of a wave, feline and 
seductive, against the vessel's side, 
reminded him acutely of the impossibility 
of its being a woman. None had been | 
on board when he came below; it was 
beyond the habitual usage of things— 
as he knew them--that one had arrived | 
— his period of i ————————— 
e felt, then, that it wasaman. He knew tee ‘th aie! ie 
that somewhere beyond the confines, NEW NAMES FOR OLD. 
narrow and begrimed, of his cabin, a BJECTION ABLE, Unpleasant, or Incon- 
human soul was demanding recognition | _ VevSnertakes to arrange Caasotea the 
from him. He felt this to be a solution, a in proper form and according to law at 
partial and unsatisfying, of the gigantic | a very moderate fee, to include all legal and 
problem. His mind was to be—— other expenses. All matters can be effected 

[This story must now cease.—Ep.] through the post if desired.—Daily Paper. 

| A TREMENDOUS run on the advertiser 
. | set in, we understand, on the very morn- 
_ WE regret to learn from an adver- ing that his tempting offer appeared. 
tisement inserted by Arstow Rivers, Ltd.,| The difficulty experienced in this busi- 
in The Daily Mail, that “the first IM- | ness is, however, not in finding clients 
pression of Mr. Coss’s new novel is| who wish to change their names, but in 
nearly exhausted ; ” we sincerely trust | finding names to suit those clients. 
that subsequent impressions will prove Plenty of people are tired of their names. 
to be more lasting. 'It is rumoured that among the fifst 
|applicants at the office of this public 

At tue Tip or Ove’s Toncue.—* The| benefactor was Mr. Arvoip-Forster, who, 
names of CaraTnxoport, CanTacuzenvs, | beyond insisting on retaining his hyphen, 
Mavroyest, Mavrocorpato, and Musvurvs| presented a perfectly blank mind as to 
will occur to the reader.” — Daily News. | his new style. All that he could suggest 





AFTER. 


SHE SUCCEEDED. 

















| was that the Westminster Gazette should 


make a literary competition of it. Mr. 
Broprick also appearing among the 
clients, it was proposed that he and Mr. 
Arnoip-Forster should oblige each other 
and simplify the task by merely ex- 
changing names; but both gentlemen 
'were horrified at the notion, and rushed 
into the street simultaneously, to the no 
small disturbance of traffic. 
| On Messrs. Borromuey and Marks 
‘arriving shortly afterwards, a similar 
exchange was suggested, but with 
equally ineffectual results. We under- 
stand, however, that the Member for 
Thanet has altered his designation to 
Mr. Goop Marks, as a convenient mode of 
distinguishing himself from clansmen 
(if any) of less established probity. 
Many of the applications have been 
made, not personally, but by letter. 
Amongst these was a peremptory demand 
from the President of the Local Govern- 
ment Board to be released from a 
surname which exposed him to the 
recriminations of Scotsmen and Socialists 
alike. The names of Wiiam Worpns- 
wortn, Masterman Reapy, Dante Deronpa 
and Simoy pe Montrort have been sub- 
mitted to Mr. Burns, who consulted the 
Kiya on the occasion of his visit to 
Buckingham Palace last week, and will 
shortly announce his decision. Mean- 
time we learn that Sir Oniver Lopor 
contemplates fresh journalistic exploits 
under the style of Sir Rotaxn Brower, 
while Mr. Bart Keyyepy will in future 
sign as Sir Harotp Kowopy, Bart. Mr. 
A.rred Avstiy will in future submit to 
the divine afflatus as Mr. Dawre Miron 
Homer Pye, and Miss Marie Core. as 
Miss Sarrno Tarrint. 





| 





THE CONFESSIONS OF AN AMATEUR. 


[In a recent case a witness was called as an 
expert on beauty.) 
Purvis, though my ardent zeal 
Proffers still its humble duty, 
There are moments when I feel 
Not too certain of your beauty. 


Though I vow, when others win 
Beauty's prize, that you excel them, 
If they question me wherein, 
To my shame I could not tell them. 


Should your hair (I do not know) 
Rightly be more bright or duller ? 
Is your figure comme il faut ? 
Have your eyes the proper colour ? 


Nay, what have I to reply . 
(L’m no expert, as you know, Puy1t) 
When they venture to decry 
Your defects of nose or profile? 


Yet, if there is aught amiss 

In your features or complexion, 
All that I can say is this: 

That to me you seem perfection. 


— ee 
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CONVERSATIONALISTS TO ORDER. 


[In search of a cure for conversational inanity, a representative of 


The Da Virror has visited a well-known universal provider's and 
found him quite ready to supply professional conversationalists for 
dinner parties, ete. “We have the names and addresses of several 
gentlemen in every wavy fitted for this sort of thing,” he was told; 


with a fund of anecdote and wit.” 


4 


“ well-read men, 
Ir you give a little dinner of a rather swagger kind, 
With a show of all your plate, 
And a butler in to wait, 
In spite of all your efforts you will very often find 
The evening isn’t going quite according to your mind. 
A silence seems to settle on each group 
With the soup, 
And the fri st becomes each minute more severe, 
Till vou wish that the fish 
Could be made the final dish, 
And that all your silly guests would disappear. 


But if a little contretemps like this you would avoid, 
Send a post card off to me, 
And success I'll guarantee ; 
For with one of our artistic talking gentlemen employed 
You'll find your little dinner most enormously enjoyed. 
I keep them ready waiting always dressed 
In their best ; 
are bound to make the dullest dinner go 
Fair and tall, dark and small, 
Most attractive, one and all, 
And equipped with jeux d'esprit and witty mo’s. 


They 


l've a very large assortment, fit for any kind of gaps; 
Artists who can tell you lots 
About Rapnaé. or Watts, 
And I've got some very handsome rather military chaps, 
Who might have once been Colonels in the Grenadiers perhaps; 
I have poets who are willing to recite 
What they write, 
Which will lend your board a very cultured air ; 
And you'll find that the mind 
Of the suburbs is inclined 
To the worship of their long poetic hair. 
L’ve gossips who are up in every scandal and intrigue ; 
They know who married who, 
And why it didn’t do; 
I’ve music people also who can talk without fatigue 
About Mozart and Hawpet, and compare them both with Grigc. 
I've brilliant raconteurs of every sort, 
And in short 
I can send you any kind of guest you need ; 
All that you have to do 
Is to let me see you through, 
And your triumph as a host is guaranteed. 








Political Intelligence. 

A propos of the report, now denied, of a triple candidature 
for the Leadership of the Unionist Party, it was pointed out on | 
behalf of the late Chief Secretary for Ireland that, while Mr. 
Batrour would belong to one section and Mr. CHAMBERLAIN to | 
another, the late Chief Secretary would be Lone to both. 





Ir is difficult to say which is the more admirable, the 
modesty, or the candour, of this advertisement in The 
British Medical Journal : 

‘“ Dersysuire.—A very old-established sound general Practice. . . 
Applicants need not be well qualified.” 

What follows has rather a sinister note : 

‘ But should be Nonconformists and take an interest in chapel matters 
Any one so constituted would probably double the receipts.” 
le it suggested that they should take round the bag ? 


and tell you, and then you'd stop it.” 
| being occupied with higher matters pooh-poohed the inter- 





OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 


[‘‘ Before Denise could reply ANnpré was seen standing on the threshold. 
A cold air seemed at once to blow over the room. No one offered a 
word of greeting ... Then his spurs rang out on the polished floor. 
He was hurrying to the stables . .. Just as the company were break- 
ing up, a sweating horse dashed into the stables of the palace. Awpré 
flung himself from the saddle . . . his spurs were red.” 

Tuese are extracts from two pages of No. 101 (Brack- 
woop). If they don’t make the reader's flesh creep it is of 
quality less mobile than my Baronite’s. A score of years 
ago we heard much in home politics of “ Number One,” a 
mysterious leader in the Fenian conspiracy. In accordance 
with Cocker, Mr. Wymonp Carey’s No. 101 is a hundred times 
(and one over) more mysterious, more successful in plotting 
against the powers that were. “ Number One” was a man. 
Number 101 is a woman, which accounts for her increased 
intensity. She lurked in the Court of Louis Tae Firreenta, 
and kept the hated English Government informed of the secret 
plots of the French King and his Government. From the 
fiery furnace of Mr. Carey’s narrative the bearings do not 
always come out with prosaic intelligibility. That only adds 
to the blood-curdling effect. Novels frequently contain pictures 
of episodes in history at a penny plain, twopence coloured. 
No. 101 is worth the full price. 

Lady Noggs (Fisner Unwiy) is delightful. Mr. Enoar 
Jepson indifferently alludes to her as Felicia Lady Grandison 
and Lady Felicia Grandison, styles which indicate two quite 
different positions in life. As it is incidentally mentioned 
that she is a Peeress in her own right, the former would be 
her proper title. This, however, is a small matter, as she 
insists upon being known as the Lady Noggs. She lives in, 
and ruffles, the highest rank of society. Her uncle is Prime 
Minister, his associates Marquises, Dukes and a’ that. To 
tell the truth they are merely labelled puppets, but the labels 
make the fresher and more effective the vagaries of the un- 
tameable child. Having acquired personal knowledge of the 
lot of children in the slums, she burst in upon an informal 
Cabinet Council, plumping down on the Prime Minister, the 
Secretary for War, and the Home Secretary the question, 


|“ What are you going to do about these children? Lots of 


little children belonging to poor people are always being 
beaten and knocked about. They often don’t have enough 


to eat. They are cold even in bed, because they haven’t any 
blankets. It ought to be stopped at once. And as you 


didn’t know anything about it 1 thought I’d better come 
The Cabinet Ministers 


rupter, who, nevertheless, went about seeking her own way 

and generally found it. My Baronite recommends the 
acquaintance of Lady Noggs to whosoever has not yet 
made it. 






To all who favour a touch 
of melodrama in the novels 
they set themselves to peruse, 
and to all who seek refresh- 
ment from ordinary labours 
in the recreation of following 
out a carefully contrived and 
artistically elaborated plot, the 
Baron recommends La Belle 
Dame, by Avice Merarey (Jonn 
Love), and in doing so he feels 
that he has already earned 
the gratitude of his numerous 
followers. 


THE 








Premstorio Ixstivct.—The Labour Member_is already 
clamouring for his Club. 














